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BY  REV.  PARK  A.  BRADFORD, 
LOWELL,  MASS. 


INTRODUCTION 
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\ : Not  since  the  world  began  hag  so  vital  a matter  of  universal 
^ concern  been  presented  to  mankind  in  the  arena  of  politics. 
Cl  In  our  boasted  land  of  the  free,  toil  is  twitted  of  treason  for 
trying  to  think.  While  the  few  revel  in  luxury  and  the 
masses  tramp  for  work  and  their  children  cry  for  bread  the 
would-be  leaders  of  the  people  in  both  old  parties  have  cast  a 
golden  calf  for  the  modern  Israel  and  cry:  “Behold,  (),  Israel, 
these  be  thy  gods.” 

But  one  of  these  old  parties  has  had  a new  birth  at  Chicago 
and  through  its  leader  and  his  compatriots  this  nation  must 
have  a new  birth  of  liberty  or  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
empire. 

This  cause  is  not  partisan,  but  humanitaiuan  as  well  as 
politic. 


We  do  not  array  ourselves  against  the  rich,  because  he*  is 
rich;  we  do  not,  in  short,  tight  men  but  error. 

This  must  be  evident  to  all  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
prosperity  we  desire  must  as  truly  affect  one  class  as  another, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  eliminate  class  rule  is  to  bring  about 
such  universal  plentitude  that  like  the  rising  of  the  tide,  small 
boats  and  a nation’s  marine  respond  to  the  universal  flood. 


MONEY. 


Definitions  of  Money  — “Blood  of  Commerce”;  “A  Go- 
between  for  Commodities”;  “The  Vehicle  of  Wealth.” 

What  is  its  nature? 

1.  It  is  representative.  It  is  not  wealth.  It  takes  the 
place  of  wealth.  A man  gives  a horse  for  §100.  The  hundred 
dollars  is  not  horse,  nor  is  it  wealth.  It  stands  for  wealth 
which  was  in  the  horse.  In  the  hands  of  the  holder  it  is  a 
token  of  wealth  parted  with  or  of  service  rendered  in  labor  to 
create  wealth,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Its  nature  is  transforming,  but  never  by  its  own  power. 
Paid  to  toil,  it  transforms  rude  and  raw  material  into  forms  of 
beauty,  of  fabrics,  of  value,  or  comfort,  and  homes  for  the 
shelter  of  mankind. 

'S.  Its  nature  is  to  transfer.  It  is  obtained  for  land  and 
carried  a thousand  miles  into  the  wilderness  and  opens  a mine. 
It  transferred  a farm  and  then  converted  the  agricultural 
into  the  mining  enterprise. 

4.  Its  nature,  therefore,  is  to  convert.  Convert  one  form 
of  wealth  into  another  form  of  wealth,  and  so  facilitate  all 
exchanges.  It  should  never  become  an  object  of  speculation 
for  then  it  loses  its  true  functions  and  becomes  the  oppressor 
and  not  the  helper  of  toil.  It  is  now  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion by  a gigantic  conspiracy  of  European  and  American 
financiers. 


BIMETALISM  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 


Gold  is  spoken  of  fii^t  in  Gen.  2:  11.  Silver  is  mentioned 
about  250  times.  Gold  is  spoken  of  about  135  times.  Silv'ei 
is  mentioned  about  125  times  alone.  Gold  with  silver  about 
00  times. 

Silver  seems  to  have  been  used  as  money  before  gold,  being 
more  common.  Gold  seems  to  have  been  used  principally  in 
jewelry  and  decorations.  Both  seem  to  have  been  used  fiom 
Abraham’s  time  as  a medium  of  exchange,  silver  predominat- 
ing. Coinage  seems  to  have  come  later  on  than  this  day.  In 
Solomon’s  time. 

The  tirst  form  of  these  metals  was  in  ingots  and  it  Mas 
weighed  in  exchange,  a talent  being  about  95  pounds.  .\11 
metals,  as  brass,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  were  w^eighed.  Gold  and 
silver  were  very  plentiful  in  Solomon’s  reign.  He  made  .silver 
“as  plentiful  as  stones.”  — ! Kings  10,  27.  The  climactic 
declaration  of  Solomon’s  glory  and  beneficence  was  in  that 
silver  M’as  as  plentiful  as  stones.  It  was  the  circulating 
medium. 

So  glorious  was  his  reign,  so  vast  the  commerce,  so  wonder- 
ful his  diplomacy,  and  so  wise  his  statesmanship  that  with  free 
silver  in  his  supremest  of  all  realms — the  most  beautiful, 
gifted,  lenowned  and  wealthy  princess  known  to  human  his- 
torv  brought  gold  to  him. 

His  free  silver  policy  did  not  drive  away  but  attracted  gold, 
because  he  attracted  trade  M'ith  the  whole  Morld,  and  Egypt, 
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one  of  the  mightiest  monarchies,  freely  received  his  silver  and 
his  wisdom  as  the  most  wonderful  and  profound. 

And  the  queen  of  Sheba  said:  “I  believed  not  the  words  until 
T came  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  behold  the  half  was  not 
told  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame 
wdiich  I heard.”  The  jirosperity  under  Solomon  was  so  magni- 
ficent that  it  became  emblematic  of  the  reign  of  Christ  in  His 
milennial  glory. 

A talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  equal  to  S20,499,  the 
silver  talent  SI, 655.28. 

The  rates  betw^een  these  two  metals  was  therefore  10  to  1 
and  a small  fraction  over,  /.  e.,  4-299.  For  nearly  2000  years 
they  maintained  their  parity  and  the  wisest  man  of  ancient 
times  saw'  no  reason  to  alter  the  ratio. 

In  the  classic  land  of  Greece  the  talent  did  not  always  weigh 
the  same. 

The  Aegenitan  talent,  identical  with  the  Babylonian  talent, 
weighed  95  pounds  avoirdupois  and  was  worth  in  United 
States  money  S1960.25  or  S310.97  more  than  the  Jewish  talent. 
Supposing  gold  to  have  remained  the  same  price,  this  would 
give  silver  the  premium  over  gold  and  it  is  quite  likely  it  had 
such  a premium  as  Babylon  w'as  not  a metallic  producing 
country,  and  gold  was  much  more  extensively  used  for  jewelry 
and  decorative  art  than  the  average  reader  can  imagine. 

Legitimate  trade  regulated  values  and  prices.  Probably  the 
difference  in  value  of  the  talent  of  silver  of  $310.97  w'as  also 
in  the  fact  that  Babylon  had  goods  and  produce  and  other 
countries  had  silver.  Gold,  being  more  scarce  as  money,  was 
disregarded  in  favor  of  the  more  plentiful  silver  and  so  was 
really  demonetized.  Silver  was  without  doubt  the  standard, 
hence  it  became  more  valuable  there  than  gold.  This  fact 
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simply  shows  that  legislation  can  put  up  or  put  down  values 
and  that  in  the  United  States  by  replacing  silver  on  a parity 
with  gold  at  l(i  to  1,  as  the  Israelites  did  for  nearly  2000  years? 
we  would  enhance  its  value  abroad.  Beside  that,  the  more 
uses  anything  is  put  to  the  more  its  value  is  enhanced. 

Of  course  if  the  U.  S.  repudiates  silver,  it  closes  one  large 
avenue  of  usefulness  to  that  metal ; it  would  become  propor- 
tionately cheapei'.  Then,  with  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  executing  the  same  financial  harikari,  silver  would 
be  hounded  from  the  channels  of  trade  as  a measure  of  values. 

Hut  it  is  the  poor  man’s  money,  plentiful  and  easy  to  get,, 
therefore  the  money  lords  do  not  want  it. 

There  was  also  a second  kind  of  talent  in  ancient  lands,  the 
Euboic.  The  Euboic  was  used  princij tally  in  Athens  and 
Chalcis  and  its  colonies,  and  was  worth  $l,638.i>5  in  U.  S. 
money.  It  was  silver  and  weighed  79.16  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
About  600  B.  C.  the  Attic  talent  was  introduced  in  Athens  by 
Solon.  This  third  species  of  talent  partly  superseded  the 
others,  weighed  .57  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  was  worth  in  U.  S, 
money  SI, 179.75. 

The  dropping  of  the  volume  of  the  talent  from  95  lbs.  to 
57  lbs.  was  a shrinkage  in  intrinsic  worth  40  per  cent.,  but  the 
difference  in  monetary  value  was  about  1 per  cent.  only. 

So  through  2,000  years  of  change,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  and  kingdoms,  silver  kept  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 


I 


BIHETALISin  TO=DAY. 


Richard  Lacy,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  says:  “Both  the 
working  people  and  the  rich  will  profit  by  it,  and  I want  the 
rich  to  advocate  it  so  as  to  prosper  themselves  and  also  let  the 
working  people  prosper  with  them.  General  prosperity  for 
all  — laborers,  retail  storekeepers,  wholesalers,  professional 
men,  merchants,  clerks,  brokers,  bankers,  etc.;  that  is  the 
bimetallists’  desideratum.  And  this  ideal  cannot  be  realized 
under  a single  gold  standard  of  money,  as  the  occurrences  of 
the  year  1893  conclusively  prove.  Therefore,  proceed  we  to 
recall  some  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  ’93. 

The  most  extraordinary  event  of  that  year  is  that  on  the 
23d  day  of  June  the  commercial  value  of  silver  bullion  per 
ounce  fine,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  upward  of  eighty 
cents  per  ounce,  and  the  same  ounce  of  silver  on  the  29th  day 
of  June  — only  six  days,  or  144  hours  later  — had  fallen  to 
sixty  cents  per  ounce,  making  a decline  in  141  hours  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  a precious  money  metal  bullion. 

Now,  the  goldites  claim  that  this  decline  is  a reason  for 
destroying  silver  as  money,  when  the  fact  is  the  decline  is 
solely  owing  to  the  English  goldites’  machinations,  which 
resulted  necessarily  in  the  proportionate  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  gold  and  the  proportionate  depreciation  in  value  of 
securities,  commodities,  wages,  etc.,  measured  by  gold.  (See 
circular  diagram,) 
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What  was  the  cause  of  this  decline  of  twenty-live  per  cent. 
('25  per  cent.)  in  144  hours  in  the  commercial  value  of  a 
precious  money  metal  bullion,  the  most  stupendous  occurrence, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  money? 

Was  it  caused  by  a sudden  discovery  of  vast  and  enormous 
new'  mines  of  silver?  No. 

Was  it  caused  by  an  enormously  increased  output  of  mines 
already  known?  Xo. 

"Was  it  caused  by  a sudden  and  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  mining  silver?  Xo.  What  was  the  cause? 

Solely  and  simply  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  of  a 
nation  of  240,000,000  people. 

1 refer  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  India  by  the  order  of 
the  British  Government  in  India  on  the  26th  day  of  June, 
1893,  conquerors  and  subjugators  of  the  East  Indian  people 
by  force  of  arms. 

This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  Chancellor  of  the  English  Exchequer,  without  doubt 
aided  by  the  connivance  and  sympathy  of  Baron  Rothschild. 

Well,  now,  what  would  naturally  and  theoretically  ensue 
after  such  a sudden  colossal  fall  as  25  j>er  cent,  in  the  com- 
mercial value  of  silver  bullion  as  occurred?  Why? 

As  I have  just  said,  it  w’ould  cause  a proportionate  enhance- 
ment in  the  value  of  gold  and  a proportionate  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  securities,  commodities,  wages,  etc.  Well,  did 
this  depreciation  in  values  occur?  Xow  we  come  to  the  facts. 
Commodities,  securities,  wages,  etc.,  fell  as  a man  falls  when 
struck  upon  the  head  with  great  force  by  a sledgehammer. 
(See  diagram.) 

A capitalist  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1893,  was  worth  a 
million  dollars,  invested  as  follows: 


- 
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.lune  2(),  1WK5,  Manhattan  Consolklateil  Elevate<l  U.  li. 

stock,  2, (too  shares  at  $12.5,  $250,000;  value  .July  2(i-27  at  100,  $200,000  00 

.June  2(),  ISIKJ,  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  U.  K.  stock,  2,000  shares 

at  7.‘1,  $14(5,000 ; value  .July  2(5-27,  at  54 q 100,000  00 

.June  26,  189:5,  Chieago  & Northwestern  B.  H.  stock,  l,0(K) 

shares  at  $104,  $104,000;  value  July  26-27,  at  85  85,(K)0  0() 

June  26,  189:5,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic  R.  R stock, 

2,000  shares  at  70,  $140,(KK);  value  July  26-27,  at  .52  104,000  00 

June  26,  189:5,  N.  V.,  I^ake  Erie  & W'estern  R.  R.  stoek,  2,000 

shares  at  $16,  $32,000;  value  July  26-27,  at  8 16,000  00 

June  26,  1893,  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  stock,  2,000  shares  at 

$13,  $26,000;  value  Julj'  26-27,  at  8 16,000  (tO 

June  26,  1893,  Union  Pacifie  R.  R.  stock,  2,000  shares  at  5U-, 

$51,000;  value  July  26-27,  at  16..  :52,000  00 

July  26,  1893,  Western  rnion  Tel.  Co  stock,  1,000  shares  iit 

$82,  $82,000;  value  July  26-27,  at  $67  67,000  00 


Total  securities,  June  26,  189:5,  $8551,000;  value  July  26-27,  $629,000  00 

Total  securities  .June  26,  1893  8551,(KK)  00 

June  2(5,  1893, 100,000  bushels  No.  2 rod  Winter  wheat  at  72qe  72,500  00 
June  2(5,  1893  , 2,2.50  bales  middling  cotton  (500  lbs.  each)  at 

7qc  per  lb 85,781  2.) 

June  26,  1893,  eash  in  his  pocket 718  75 

June  26,  1893,  gold  cash  in  bank 10,000  00 


Note  the  gold  cash  in  bank,  1 per  cent,  of  his  wealth  . $l,0(t0,000  00 


In  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  '25  per  cent,  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver  bullion,  the  value  of  this  capitalist’s  S831.000 
securities  investment  was,  July  26-*27,  1893,  S629,000. 

When  this  ruthless,  brutal,  scoundrelly,  wicked  blow  was 
struck  at  silver  this  capitalist’s  securities  investment  was 
worth,  in  dollars,  $831,000;  30  days  later,  $629,000,  a loss  of 
$202,000,  or  just  about  25  per  cent.,  the  same  as  the  pro}>or- 


tionate  decline  in  silver  bullion, 
are  in  round  numbers. 


These  figures  for  brevity 


The  heavy  perpendicular  line  reaching  to  cross  line  at  right 
angles  is  standard  erected  by  act  of  congress  in  1792.  Albert 
tiallatin,  treasurer  of  Lnited  States  for  twelve  years  under 

V 

Madison  and  Jefferson,  in  a written  report  upon  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  Dec.  :ll,  1829,  says:  “The  American 
dollar  of  871  1-4  grains  pure  silver  is  the  unit  of  value  on 
which  all  public  and  }>rivate  contracts  are  founded.” — Vol.  2, 
p.  424.  (Adams.) 
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The  diagram  shows  bonds  and  mortgages  as  having  gone  up 
— so  they  have  tor  the  debtor,  because  his  wheat,  corn,  and 
labor  have  gone  down  with  silver  and  it  will  take  two  to  four 
times  as  much  to  cancel  the  mortgages  and  bonds. 

And  as  Mr.  Lacey  shows,  the  creditor  loses  because  the 
wealth  back  of  his  mortgages  and  bonds  has  fallen  with  the 
rise  of  gold  and  the  fall  of  silver  — all  this  from  demonetiza- 
tion. 

h or  a period  of  81  years,  we  coined  gold  aiid  silver  free  and 
recovered  from  the  dire  effects  of  three  wars,  two  of  them  with 
England. 

No  nation  ever  grew  and  prosf>ered  as  did  the  United  States 
under  bi-metallism,  with  the  silver  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value. 

Since  1878,  when  gold  was  made  the  unit  of  value  and  su{>- 
planted  silver,  times  have  grown  steadily  worse  and  worse,  as 
illustrated  above.  The  act  demonetizing  silver  was  subtile,  as 
evinced  by  the  clause  making  gold  the  unit  of  value:  “’I'hat 
the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  a one  dollar  piece,  which 
at  the  standard  weight  of  28  8-10  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of 
value.”  If  one  word  had  been  different,  bi-metallic  standard 
would  have  resulted.  “ The  unit  of  value”  could  have  been  “« 
unit  of  value.”  But  when  after  81  years  of  silver  unit  a law 
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reads:  “gold  shall  be  the  unit  of  value”  that  act  su}>er.sedes  all 
previous  acts  in  authority  and  legality.  Thus  by  one  word 
and  one  clause  tucked  snugly  as  the “ bug  in  the  rug,” 
the  little  gold  dollar  passed  under  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  most  honest  statesmen  and  went  in,  to  emerge  later  on  as 
“the  gold  bug,”  destined  to  eat  up  all  profits  from  productive 
enterprise  and  honest  toil. 
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The  Effect  of  Free  Silver  on  General  Business. 

Kxticacts  khom  Pku.soxal  Lkttku  Sii()\vix(;  Effkct  of 
Fufi;K  CoiXAGK  OF  SiLVEIt  OX  GeXEUAL  liuSIXESS, 


Nokwicii,  Coxx.,  Sept.  8,  1890. 

IvEV.  Park  A.  Bradford: 

Money  paid  out  for  silver  by  tlie  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  during  tlie  years  LspO,  ’!)],  ’9l>,  *9  },  and  ’94  as  follows: 

1890  — S20,899,020.00.  (This  was  the  last  year  of  the  Bland 
Act,  and  the  largest  sum  paid  for  silver  for  any  year  up  to 
that  date.) 

1891  — Sod, 020, 9-4.70.  (This  was  the  tirst  year  of  the  Sher- 
niaii  Act.) 

1892  — ^51,100,007.90. 

1S90  — S45,. 53 1,074.50. 

1894  — S8,751, 5*2 1.02.  (The  Sherman  Act  was  repealed  in 
1894  and  no  silver  has  been  bought  since.) 

If  you  will  apply  Cochran’s  “figuring”  and  allow  that  this 
money  was  used  over  but  twenty  times  in  a month,  you  will 
see  that  it  supported  a volume  of  business  equal  to  over 
?80,000,000  a month  during  tlie  years  of  1891,  ’92,  and  ’90,  for 
the  average  monthly  payments  for  silver  were  more  than 
$4,000,000  per  month  for  those  years.  It  is  a well  known  fact 
that  all  silver  mines  are  quartz  mines  and  quartz  mining  is 
very  expensive.  The  Anaconda  copper  mine  at  Butte,  IMont., 
had  a gross  income  of  $18,000,000  last  year  and  a net  income 

of  $0,000,000 Thus,  to  allow  that  the  mine  owner 

“banks”  all  his  profits  and  that  none  of  it  goes  into  circula, 
tion,  at  least  $0,400,000  every  month  during  the  years  1891,  ’92, 
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and  ’90  went  directly  for  labor,  freights,  and  supplies,  and  the 
whole  of  it  was  added  immediately  to  “the  comfort  of  the 
masses,  the  capital  of  the  people,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,”  and  is  today  reckoned  in  by  those  who  are  showing  us 
how  much  more  money  there  is  extant  per  capita  now  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

Taking  the  $3,400,000  per  month  as  paid  out,  as  before 
stated,  allow  it  is  used  but  20  times  in  a month,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act  just  “wiped  out”  and  destroyed  over 
$800,000,000  of  business  every  year,  and  no  tariff  legislation 
can  ever  restore  it. 

The  McKinley  Bill  has  been  given  the  credit  of  starting  and 
supporting  the  prosperity  of  1891,  ’92,  and  ’90.  It  is  not  true. 
The  increased  amount  of  money  paid  for  silver,  of  which  five- 
sixths  went  directly  to  labor  and  general  business,  started  and 
supported  the  increase  of  business. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  AVilson  Bill  shut  down  our  mills  by 
filling  this  country  with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
that  our  merchants  were  buying  abroad  because  they  could 
buy  cheaper.  Reference  to  the  Report  of  Imports  of  foreign 
goods  will  show  that  the  imports  for  1891  were  $172,(100,000 
less  than  in  1892,  while  in  1892,  under  the  McKinley  Bill,  they 
were  $08,000,000  more  than  in  1890,  the  last  year  of  the  Bland 
Act.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  did  our  people  buy  more  goods 
of  our  own  make  as  soon  as  the  silver  purcha.se  ro.se  from 
$2,200,000  per  month  to  $4,4.50,000,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  tariff  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  they  bought  more 
goods  abroad.  Now  look  at  the  other  side.  McKinley  said  to 
the  committee  who  notified  him  of  his  nomination,  that  the 
rea.son  wdiy  gold  was  going  abroad  was  “the  adverse  balance 
of  our  foreign  trade.”  I find  that  in  1890,  ’94  and  ’95  this 
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country  exported  S293,978,422  more  than  all  the  imports.  I 
find  also,  that  there  has  not  been  much  falling  off  in  our 
exports,  AVe  sold  #34,311,888  more  goods  to  foreign  countries 
iu  1894  than  in  1890.  We  sold  $65,136,790  more  last  year 
Uian  in  1889,  the  first  year  of  Harrison’s  administration. 
Statistics  show,  that  while  the  goods  made  here  and  these 
bought  abroad  l>ave  largely  decreased  in  the  past  four  years,  the 
goods  sold  by  us  to  other  countries  has  kept  about  the  same. 
This  proves  that  other  nations  who  trade  with  us  have  not  had 
the  same  troubles,  as  David  A.  AVells  claims  in  his  letter  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  Restore  the  “high 
tariff,”  and  it  cannot  restore  the  business  prosperity  of  1891, 
92  and  ’93  for  the  $800,000,000  of  annual  business  that  the 

silver  mines  supported  is  “dead.”  Look  at  the  dteails  of  that 
business. 

Nothing  is  raised  in  a mining  country.  All  the  miner  eats, 
wears,  and  uses  must  be  brought  from  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  states.  Most  of  his  food  comes  to  him  in  cans, 
(lysters,  lobsters,  clams,  sardines,  etc.,  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Corn,  pease,  beans,  milk  condensed,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  etc, 
from  New  England  and  the  middle  states. 

The  Ames  Co.  of  Easton,  ]\Iass.,  make  most  of  the  picks, 
shovels,  wheelbarrows,  and  axes  used  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Dean  and  Knowles  companies  of  Boston 
supply  nearly  all  the  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  goods, 
carpets,  clothing,  wall  paper,  etc.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 

dollars  came  into  New  England  every  month  from  silver  min- 
ing “camps.” 

\ou  could  find  the  goods  of  every  mill  in  New  England 
represented  there.  McKinley  might  just  as  well  go  to  West- 
ern I’ennsylvania  and  tell  them  that  to  start  up  their  iron  and 

) 
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coal  mines  “ will  not  start  a factory  or  make  a demand  for  an 
additional  day’s  labor”  — that  “it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  masses,  the  capital  of  the  people,  or  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.” 

Personally,  we  (1  mean  those  who  are  associated  with  me  in 
copper  mining)  are  pleased  with  the  gold  standard.  Our 
market  is  abroad  and  we  would  prefer  gold  and  low  prices. 
Hut  1 am  deeply  interested  in  this  monetary  question.  I am 
sure  that  the  masses  will  be  largely  benefited  by  the  o[>ening 
of  the  silver  mines.  If  any  “suffer,”  it  will  be  the  bankers 
and  capitalists  who  depend  upon  the  interest  their  money 
brings.  I was  four  years  in  the  army  of  the  rebellion  and  I 
hope  I have  still  enough  patriotism  to  work  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people  as  against  the  few. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  Frost. 
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$75,000,000,000,  wealth  of  II.  S.,  public  and  private. 

I’here  can  be  no  gold  basi.s  this  .side  u[>.  Like  Xebiicliad- 
iiezzar’s  statue  with  its  head  of  gold,  we  must  build  our 
national  prosperity  from  the  soil  up  or  we  become  to]»-heavy. 
'I'he  pyramid  upon  its  base  is  natural,  scientitic,  and  honest. 
I.ook  at  it  from  the  other  side — rever.se  this,  end  for  end,  and 
study  it. 

i. 

You  can  vote  this  right  side  up  or  upsirle  dowii. 
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^^'e  owe  to  foreign  investors  sl*2,OOU,00(),()O0  and  pay  81,000,- 
000  per  day  in  interest,  and  at  that  rate  would  pay  out  all  our 
gold  reserve  in  100  day.s,  and  nearly  our  boasted  sfOO, ('00,000 
of  gold  in  the  United  States  in  dOd  days,  leaving  for  actual 
business  in  the  United  States  So.'),000,000. 

What  would  that  amount  to  witli  a volume  of  business  of 
84:0,000,000,000  per  annuinV 

Hut  with  our  8700,000, 0t»0  of  silver  coin  re-established  on  a 
par  with  gold  we  could  pay  our  debts  in  either  coin  and  work 
no  ill  to  our  cousins  across  the  big  pond. 

Why  V Becau.se  we  agreed  to  ]»ay  in  coin,  and  they  in  ’74  and 
again  in  tampered  witli  the  contract  through  corrupt 
legislation. 

We  demand  the  original  contract  and  will  not  suffer  the 
changing  of  the  bond.”  By  restoring  silver,  we  more  than 
double  our  ability  to  pay,  according  to  the  contract,  “in  coin.’ 

d'herefore,  we  pay  double  when  we  go  onto  a gold  basis,  as 
.shown  in  diagram. 

'riimoas  Reed  asked  in  one  of  his  speeclies  “ Why  sliould 
the  United  States  try  to  do  this  — have  free  coinage  of  silver  — 
alone  V ” 

We  answer  “the  Lnited  States  should  coin  silver  together 
with  gold,  free  and  unlimited.” 

1.  Becau.se  it  has  done  so — precedent  and  established  fact 
are  per  force  right.  Tlie  burden  of  ytroof  lies  with  him  who 
would  change  the  established  order. 

2.  Becau.se  our  fathers  established  our  government  on  :i 
silver  standard  and  coined  gold  with  it  at  about  16  to  1 for 
81  years  successfully  developing  commerce  and  passing  trium- 
phantly along  the  highway  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  all 
enemies. 
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3 Because  it  would  enable  the  United  States  to  keep  its 

pledge  made  during  our  past  when  we  contracted  our  debts  in 
com  of  both  metals. 

4.  Because  labor  creates  all  wealth  and  by  depressing  our 

debt  paying  money  we  compel  labor  to  pay  twice  to  render  two 
dollars  of  service  for  one  of  reward. 

0.  Because  this  is  a government  of  the  people,  for  the 

people,  by  the  people,  and  any  system  which  makes  hardship 

lor  the  people  is  subversive  of  our  liberties  and  treasonable  to 
our  government. 

(>.  Because  this  is  a free  and  independent  sovereign  state  and 
no  noJaiKl,  (Termany,  Russia,  or  any  otlier  government 
If  it  is  so  essential  to  have  English  agreement  before  we 
act  on  finance,  why  not  invite  them  to  international  tariff  leg- 
islation? Why  not  get  their  consent  to  build  navies,  fortify 
harbors  — why  not,  in  short,  surrender  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  say  to 
Europe;  “ \\  e have  run  this  government  P20  years  and  though 

we  are  the  richest  and  strongest  nation  on  earth,  we  need  your 
help  on  finance.”  ^ 


t 
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Opinions  of  Statesmen. 

In  conclusion  notice  the  opinions  of  our  leading  statesmen 
from  Jefferson,  a framer  of  our  Constitution,  down  to  our  own 
time.  Jefferson  said:  “1  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the 
people.  They,  and  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for  con- 
tinued freedom,  and  to  preserve  this  independence  we  must 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.”  Daniel  Web- 
ster said:  “There  has  never  been  devised  by  man  a plan  more 
specious  by  which  labor  could  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  toil 
than  the  banking  system.” 

Here  is  the  celebrated  Hazard  circular  issued  during  the 
great  Rebellion: 

“ Slavery  is  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the  war  power  and 
chattel  slavery  destroyed.  This,  I and  my  European  friends 
are  in  favor  of,  for  slavery  is  but  the  owning  of  labor  and 
carries  with  it  the  care  for  the  laborer,  while  the  European 
plan  led  on  by  England  is  capital  control  of  labor  by  control- 
ling wages.  This  can  be  done  by  controlling  money.  The 
great  debt,  that  capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made  out  of  the 
war,  must  be  used  as  a measure  to  control  the  volume  of 
money.  To  accomplish  this  the  bonds  must  be  used  as  a 
basis.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  the  greenback  to  circulate  as 
money,  for  we  can  not  control  that.” 

Loaning  money  is  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  world. 
A cent  loaned  400  years  ago  at  8 per  cent,  compound  interest 
would  amount  to  over  8268.000,000,000,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  billions  of  dollars,  or  about  6.')  times  as  much  as  all 
the  gold  coin  in  the  world. 

If  Adam  had  lived  until  1896,  and  had  received  81.00  j)er 
dav,  his  money  would  amount  to  only  one-sixtieth  of  Rocke- 

C I 

feller’s  wealth. 
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Now,  labor  creates  all  wealth,  but  who  gets  it? 

\Miy  are  all  corporations,  banks,  railroads,  with  England 
and  foreign  bankers  opposed  to  free  coinage?  Is  it  because 
they  are  so  very  kind  and  loving  toward  the  workingman? 

Have  they  ever  sacwticed  a dollar  for  their  help?  Did  not 
Carnegie  cut  wages  40  per  cent,  and  then  put  $100,000  into  a 
cain[-aign  fund?  Was  that  because  he  loved  the  men  who  had 
enriched  him? 

4'he  slaveliolders  during  the  existence  of  that  now  buried 

relic  of  l)arbarism  ” had  more  care  for  their  help  than  do 
corporations  now.  They  were  bound  to  maintain  them,  but 
today  a lockout  may  come  or  Mexican  dollars  may  be  used  to 
further  enslave  American  freemen. 

'riiere  is  no  danger  from  too  much  silver,  “'bhis  will  become 
the  duminng  ground  tor  the  silver  of  the  world,”  it  is  said. 
Supposing  it  does,  it  will  cost  the  world  a big  percentage  to 
get  it  here,  and  they  tell  us  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the 
South  American  republics  are  silver  countries,  l)ut  the  best  of 
them  have  not  as  much  silver  as  we  have  in  circulation, 
'rherefore,  how  coukl  they  S]>are  their  silver  from  the  channels 
of  trade.  India  with  per  capita  of  silver,  China  with  Sl.btb 

Japan  $2.10  per  capita,  with  no  railroads  or  express  lines  to 
speak  of,  and  some  six  or  seven  hundred  million  }>opulation 
to  collect  the  money  from  and  the  expense  of  sending  it  here. 
What  absurdity.  Not  only  so,  but  instea'I  of  bringing  silver 
here  they  are  Iniying  it  500,000  ounces  at  a load  while  it  is 
chea]). 

In  Hari'et’s  Life  ot  Lincoln,  page  404,  the  author  quotes 
from  that  greatest  of  statesmen:  “Monarchy  is  sometimes 
hinted  at  as  a refuge  from  the  people.  I could  hardly  be  justi- 
fied were  I to  omit  raising  a warning  voice  against  returning 
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despotism.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I ask  attention.  It 
is  the  efiort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor  in  the  structure  of  government.  Let  them  (labor) 
beware  of  surrendering  a political  power  which  thev  ah’eady 
have,  and  which,  if  surrendei’ed,  will  surely  be  used  to  close 
the  doors  of  advancement  against  such  as  thev  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  sliall  be 
lost.”  J.oss  of  liberty  can  only  come  throurfi  isfnorance  and 
party  pre.ljudice.  Shall  it  come?  (iod  forbid! 


